New  Minister  for  Council 

As  part  of  the  recent  Alberta  Government 
Cabinet  reorganization,  the  Premier’s 
Council  now  falls  under  the  new  Ministry 
of  Health  and  Wellness — and  it  now  re- 
ports to  the  Associate  Minister,  Gene 
Zwozdesky.  See  page  2 for  more  details. 
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Pictures  Into  Words 


! “Described”  videos  bring  movies  to  visually  impaired  people 


A Canadian  organization  is 
opening  up  the  cinema  to 
people  who  are  blind  or 
visually  impaired. 

It’s  called  described  video, 
and  it’s  produced  in  Canada  by 
AudioVision  Canada,  a division 
of  the  National  Broadcast  Read- 
ing Service  (NBRS).  NBRS  is  a 
non-profit  organization  that  is 
best  known  for  VoicePrint,  a 
newspaper  reading  service  that 
visually  impaired  people  can  lis- 
ten to  on  cable  TV  networks 
across  Canada,  includingAlberta. 

In  described  videos,  movies 
in  their  original  form  are  aug- 
mented with  an  unobtrusive  de- 
I scriptive  sound  track  that 
j matches  perfectly  with  the  ac- 
I tion  on  the  screen.  “It’s  like  the 
I announcer  who  adds  colour  to  a 
I hockey  broadcast  during  breaks 


in  the  action,”  says  VoicePrint 
Calgary  Bureau  Chief  Lynne 
Rach. 

Described  videos  are  VCR- 
ready  and  require  no  special 
equipment. 

The  concept  for  described 
video  was  introduced  byWGBH, 
a Boston-based  PBS  station. 
AudioVision  Canada  is  attempt- 
ing to  open  a Canadian  market 
with  professionally  produced 
products  available  at  a more  af- 


fordable price,  do  date,  close  to 
40  movies  have  been  described — 
most  of  which  are  classics,  such  as 
Agatha  Christie’s  Witness  for  the 
Prosecution.  AudioVision  C^anada 
hopes  to  describe  up  to  .^()()  addi- 
tional titles  per  year. 

Rach  says  the  ideal  way  for  the 
estimated  two  million  visually 
impaired  Canadian  consumers  to 
have  access  to  the  videos  is 
through  libraries.  “Described 
movies  on  the  special  needs 
shelves  of  libraries  would  be  a 
rich  enhancement  to  an  already 
valuable  service  to  the  needs  of 
the  disabled,”  says  Rach. 

Cost  to  libraries  is  Si  8.75  per 
movie.  Proceeds  of  the  service 
will  help  offset  the  costs  of  oper- 
ating the  VoicePrint  serx  ice.  For 
more  information,  contact 
Lynne  Rach  at  403/515-8430. 


Calgary  Accessible  Fitness  Centre  Moves  a Step  Closer  to  Reality 


The  Lifestyle  Fitness  Centre  will  provide 
access  to  specialized  equipment  such  as 
the  Saratoga  Stationary  Handcycle. 


The  Lifestyle  Fitness  Centre,  to  be  located  at 
Lindsay  Park  in  the  centre  of  Calgary,  will  be 
a totally  accessible  fitness  and  resource  cen- 
tre for  use  by  people  with  physical  disabilities. 

The  Lifestyle  Fitness  Centre  has  been  spear- 
headed by  a small  group  of  volunteers  who  joined 
together  in  hope  of  setting  up  a well-equipped 
workout  eentre  that  would  provide  people  with 
disabilities  access  to  specialized  equipment. 

A study  completed  by  the  Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association  (Alberta)  showed  that  there  was  a se- 
vere shortage  of  accessible  fitness  facilities  in 
Calgary,  and  that  people  with  disabilities  wanted  a 


place  to  exercise.  Armed  with  the  study,  the  volun- 
teers then  approached  the  directors  of  Lindsay  Park 
about  incorporating  the  Lifestyle  Fitness  Centre 
into  their  world-class  facility.  The  directors  agreed, 
and  a partnership  was  created  with  the  goal  of  mak- 
ing this  project  a reality. 

The  plans  call  for  the  Lifestyle  Centre  to  be  a 
place  where  those  with  disabilities  can  use  state- 
of-the  art  adapted  exercise  equipment  in  a barrier- 
free  setting. 

Currently,  volunteers  are  working  with  Lindsay 
Park  staff  to  develop  a major  fundraising  drive  to 
make  the  Lifestyle  Centre  a reality. 


Rob  Lougheed,  Chair,  MLA 


Chair  Welcomes  New  Minister 


I would  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  issue  a 
warm  welcome  to  Gene 
Zwozdesky  as  Minister  Re- 
sponsible for  the  Premier’s 
Council.  I would  also  like  to  tell 
Status  Report  readers  why  I be- 
lieve his  appointment  bodes  well 
for  all  Albertans  with  disabilities. 

First,  the  Minister  (his  offi- 
cial title  is  Associate  Minister  of 
Health  and  Wellness)  has  a fine 
track  record  in  representing  the 
disadvantaged  in  our  society.  In 
1998,  he  chaired  the  Edmonton 
Task  Force  on  Homelessness). 

Second,  his  appointment 
means  that  the  Premier’s  Coun- 
cil mandate  of  improving  the 
overall  status  of  Albertans  with 
disabilities  will  now  have  addi- 
tional representation  at  the 
Cabinet  table. 


As  you  know,  the 
Council’s  former 
Minister  Responsi- 
ble, Halvar  Jonson, 
has  had  a number  of 
other  priorities  to 
deal  with  during  his 
tenure — none  more 
pressing  than  that 
of  ensuring  the 
province’s  reorgan- 
ized health  care  system  is  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  Albertans. 
We  sincerely  thank  Minister 
Jonson,  who  continues  as  Minis- 
ter of  Health  and  Wellness,  for 
his  years  of  commitment  to  the 
Council’s  cause. 

With  Associate  Minister 
Zwozdesky’s  specific  assign- 
ments of  the  Premier’s  Council 
and  the  Alberta  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Commission 


(AADAC),  we  be- 
lieve he  will  bring 
additional  aware- 
ness of  disability 
concerns  to  his  fel- 
low members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

I have  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining 
Chair  of  the  Pre- 
mier’s Council  and 
I am  looking  forward  to  working 
in  concert  with  the  new  Associ- 
ate Minister  and  further  cham- 
pioning your  concerns  to  my 
Caucus  colleagues.  I look  forward 
to  hearing  your  concerns  and 
comments  during  our  commu- 
nity consultation  process,  sched- 
uled to  begin  this  fall. 

Rob  Lougheed,  MLA 
Clover  Bar! Ft.  Saskatchewan 


Rob  Lougheed,  MLA 


PDD  Situation  Requires  Speedy  Resoiution 


Just  as  proposed  changes  to  AISH  and  Assured 
Support  programs  finally  seem  to  meet  with 
community  approval,  another  situation  has 
arisen  that  has  created  fear  and  anxiety  for  Alber- 
tans with  disabilities  served  by  Persons  with  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  (PDD)  boards. 

Our  community  contacts  have  revealed  to  us 
that  there  are  two  concerns:  the  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility to  a new  ministry,  and  significant  projected 
budget  deficits  in  this  fiscal  year  that  could  restrict 
delivery  of  important  services. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  there  was  great  con- 
cern by  community  service  providers,  consumers 
and  advocates  after  the  recent  government  restruc- 
turing, which  saw  responsibility  for  PDD  boards 
being  placed  with  the  new  department  of  Health 
and  Wellness.  Previously,  responsibility  was  with 
the  now  defunct  department  of  Family  and  Social 
Services — consumers,  families  and  their  advocates 
were  generally  very  pleased  with  the  type  and  ex- 
tent of  support  they  received  from  there.  The  prob- 
lem with  Health  and  Wellness,  according  to  critics 
of  the  transfer,  is  that  the  new  department  will 
remain  based  on  a “medical  model”  which  they 
describe  as  “sickness  and  cure”  oriented,  relying 
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on  institutional  care,  and  historically  associated 
with  controversial  procedures  such  as  sterilization 
and  genetic  abortions. 

With  respect  to  projected  budget  deficits,  some 
programs  and  services  are  already  being  cut.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  Alberta  Health  and  Wellness  and 
the  PDD  Provincial  Board  and  Community  Boards 
are  working  to  resolve  the  budget  concerns.  At  press 
time,  Healthand  Wellness  Minister  Halvar  Jonson 
had  announced  $10  million  in  additional  funding 
for  this  fiscal  year.  The  Minister  has  also  asked 
Associate  Minister  Gene  Zwozdesky  to  undertake 
a comprehensive  review  of  the  six  Community  PDD 
Boards,  to  be  completed  by  this  December. 

Whatever  the  solutions  are,  it  will  be  critical  to 
find  them  soon — there’s  been  enough  fear  and  anxi- 
ety experienced  by  extremely  vulnerable  people 
who  are  already  marginalized  in  our  world. 

We  are  always  concerned  when  we  hear  that  the 
rights  of — or  the  supports  for — people  with  dis- 
abilities are  jeopardized.  As  per  our  mandate,  we 
will  continue  to  monitor  this  situation  and,  where 
possible,  make  informed  recommendations  to  gov- 
ernment that  are  in  the  best  interest  of  people 
with  developmental  disabilities. 


Meet  the  Minister 

The  Honourable  Gene  Zwozdesky, 
newly  appointed  Associate  Minis- 
ter of  Health  and  Wellness,  has  a 
rich  and  varied  background. 

He  has  bachelor  degrees  in  Arts 
and  Education  from  the  U of  A,  and 
has  studied  Public  Administration 
at  the  U of  A’s  Faculty  of  Extension. 

First  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  1993,  he  has  been  a teacher 
and  has  owned  a number  of  small 
businesses.  He  also  served  as  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  both  the  Alberta 
Cultural  Heritage  Foundation  and 
the  Alberta  Ukrainian  Canadian 
Centennial  Commission,  and  is  a 
former  Music  Director  of  the  re- 
nowned Shumka  Dancers  and 
Cheremosh  Dancers. 

He  has  an  extensive  track 
record  in  the  community.  He  is  a 
Co-Creator  and  Chairman  of  the 
Great  Canadian  Awards,  and  has 
beenVice-PresidentandTreasurer 
of  both  the  Alberta  Recording  In- 
dustry Association  and  the  Edmon- 
ton Heritage  Festival  Association. 

He  has  won  numerous  awards 
for  community  service,  including 
the  City  of  Edmonton  Ambassador 
Award  for  Business  and  Tourism, 
the  Province  of  Alberta  Achieve- 
ment Award  for  Culture,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  Achievement 
Award  for  Arts,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  Merit  Award  for 
Multiculturalism. 

Born  on  July  24,  1948,  Mr. 
Zwozdesky  was  raised  in  the  rural 
Alberta  communities  of  Grand  Cen- 
tre, Hinton,  and  Sangudo.  He  has 
lived  in  Edmonton  for  the  past  34 
years.  He  and  his  wife  Christine 
have  two  children. 


The  Honourable  Gene  Zwozdesky 


Elaine  Chapelle,  Executive  Director 


Provinces  Have  Much  in  Common 


Many  of  the  disability  issues 
we  experience  in  Alberta 
are  experienced  in  other 
provinces  and  territories — and 
therefore  affect  most  Canadians 
with  disabilities. 

Each  year,  provincial  advisory 
bodies  from  across  Canada  meet 
to  share  challenges  and  successes 
related  to  disability  policy.  This 
year,  our  Council  hosted  the 
meeting,  which  took  place  June 
19-22.  Advisors  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, Saskatchewan,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and 
NorthwestTerritories  attended. 
Others  unable  to  attend  were 
kept  up  to  speed  on  discussions 
via  e-mail  and  conference  calls. 

Additionally,  our  meetings 
were  attended  by  two  Members 
ofParliament:  Andy  Scott,  Chair 
of  the  Federal  Task  Force  on 
Disability  Issues  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  report  The  Will  to  Act 
(1996),  and  a member  of  the 
Parliamentary  Sub-Committee 
on  the  Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities;  and  Dr.  Carolyn 
Bennett,  also  a champion  of  dis- 
ability issues  and  Chair  of  the 
Parliamentary  Sub-Committee 
on  the  Status  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities.  Karen  Junke,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  for  Disability 
Issues  at  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Canada,  and  her  pro- 
vincial counterpart  Deborah 
Welch,  also  joined  us. 

The  meetings  were  kicked  off 
with  a reception  the  evening  of 
June  19th.  Welcoming  comments 
were  provided  by  both  Rob 
Lougheed,  MLAand  Chair  of  the 
Premier’s  Council,  and  Gene 
Zwozdesky,  Associate  Minister  of 
Health  and  Wellness  and  Minis- 
ter Responsible  for  the  Premier’s 
Council.  Besides  delegates,  sev- 
eral Council  Members  and  some 
30  representatives  from  commu- 
nity and  government  organiza- 
tions were  in  attendance.  The 
reception  provided  an  opportu- 


nity to  bring  everyone 
together  with  no  for- 
mal agenda — and 

feedback  tells  us  it  was 
very  valuable. 

The  meetings  were 
long,  intensive,  lively 
and  packed  with  information. 
Our  agenda  included  provincial 
updates,  initiatives  at  the  federal 
level,  and  methods  of  influenc- 
ing federal  disability  policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  rewarding 
part  of  the  meetings  was  having 
Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Bennett  and  our 
own  Minister  Responsible,  Gene 
Zwozdesky,  sit  with  us  for  over 
half  a day  as  we  engaged  in  a dy- 
namic exchange  of  ideas  about 
how  we,  as  a group  of  advisors, 
can  further  the  national  disabil- 
ity agenda. 


It's  a relief  to  find  that 
we  are  not  alone — 
every  single  other 
province/territory  is 
wrestling  with  the  same 
issues  we  are. 


The  provincial  advisors,  with 
our  cross-disability  mandates, 
have  a significant  contribution  to 
make  in  national  dialogue  on  dis- 
ability issues.  Programs  and  serv- 
ices for  people  with  disabilities 
are  delivered  by  provincial  gov- 
ernments, and  provincial  advisors 
have  the  most  complete  knowl- 
edge of  those  services  as  a whole. 
As  well,  there  are  thousands  of 
provincial  and  local  disability  or- 
ganizations whose  voices  aren’t 
heard  at  the  federal  level  since, 
typically,  only  large  national  or- 
ganizations are  consulted  regu- 
larly (i.e.,  the  Council  on 
Canadians  with  Disabilities). 
The  bottom  line  is  that  federal 
policy  makers  need  to  include 


provincial/territorial 
advisors,  which  can  ef- 
fectively represent 
smaller  organizations 
in  their  own  jurisdic- 
tions, in  order  toensure 
a more  represen tati\e 
consultation. 

Dr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Scott 
also  emphasized  that  disability 
issues  must  always  be  consid- 
ered within  the  context  of  hu- 
man rights,  as  set  out  in  the 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
They  distributed  copies  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources Development  and  the 
Status  of  Persons  with  Disabili- 
ties, entitled  Reflecting  Interde- 
pendence: Disability,  Parliament, 
Government  and  the  Community. 

Prior  to  leaving.  Dr.  Bennett 
and  Mr.  Scott  committed  the 
Parliamentary^  Sub-Committee 
to  holding  a two-day  disability 
forum  in  late  fall  to  discuss  dis- 
ability issues  and  the  federal 
agenda.  Provincial  advisors,  na- 
tional disability  organizations, 
key  provincial  disability  organi- 
zations, and  provincial  repre- 
sentatives involved  in  the  Social 
Union  talks  will  be  invited. 

There  were  several  key  ques- 
tions we  continued  to  deal  with 
during  the  meetings:  How  do  we 
turn  the  fire  up  around  disability 
issues  during  the  Social  Union 
talks  (the  objective  of  which  is 
to  renew  and  modernize  Cana- 
dian social  policy).^  How  do  we 
influence  policy  while  it  is  being 
developed.^  How  can  we  hold  na- 
tional leaders  accountable  for 
their  decisions  and  actions.^ 
Again,  answers  weren’t  easy  to 
arrive  at.  But  all  agreed  that  they 
will  be  found  faster  through  a 
coordinated  effort. 

It’s  a relief  to  find  that  we  are 
not  alone — every  single  other 
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pro\  ince/territory  is  w restling 
with  the  same  issues  we  are.  It's 
alsoa  relief  to  find  thatourcoun- 
terparts  in  other  pro\inces  are 
passionate  about  wanting  to 
make  a difference — and  that 
there  is  growing  recognition  of 
the  need  to  w ork  together  to  ha\  e 
the  most  impact. 'Phis  past  meet- 
ing has  contributed  to  the  next 
steps  of  influencing  the  federal 
agenda.  In  turn,  this  can  only 
benefit  our  efforts  prox  incially. 
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Bryan  Sandilands,  Coordinator,  Research  and  Evaluation 


2001  HALS  Gets  Green  Light 

Survey  success  hinges  on  public  commitment 

HAL:  Fm  sorry,  Dave,  I don't  have  enough  information. 

Dave:  Open  the  pod  door,  Hal. 

In  2001. -A  Space  Odyssey,  the  1968  masterpiece  from  Stanley  Kubrick 
and  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  crew  members  of  the  mission  are  daunted 
by  HAL,  the  “heuristically-programmed  algorithmic  computer.” 

In  spite  of  the  information  presented  to  him,  HAL  is  unable  to 
carryout  the  functions  for  which  he  is  programmed,  therefore  com- 
promising the  performance  of  those  who  rely  upon  him. 

As  we  actually  reach  the  year  2001,  we  will  find  ourselves  facing 
our  own  HALS,  complete  with  some  of  the  same  daunting  difficulties  of  this  science- 
fiction  character  of  similar  namesake. 

The  HALS  I speak  of  is  the  Health  and  Activity  Limitation  Survey,  a supplemental 
questionnaire  to  the  National  Census  that  was  initiated  in  1986  to  provide  vital  statis- 
tics specific  to  Canadians  with  disabilities.  Replicated  in  1991,  the  HALS  data  remains 
the  most  up-to-date,  specific  statistical  information  on  persons  with  disabilities  in 
Canada.  Community  organizations,  programs  and  government  departments  still  rely 
on  this  information  for  indicators  regarding  funding,  program  usage  and  needs-assess- 
ments.  While  budget  restraints  prevented  the  completion  of  this  survey  in  1996,  Statis- 
tics Canada  has  recently  indicated  that  it  has  received  the  necessary  support  required 
to  add  the  HALS  questionnaire  to  the  2001  National  Census. 

Fortunately,  our  HALS  is  a valuable  representation  of  persons  with  disabilities  and 
not  a destructive  talking  computer.  Like  the  fictional  HAL,  however,  our  HALS  also 
requires  accurate  input  of  information.  Without  this,  HALS  data  can  be  potentially 
misleading  and  inaccurate.  For  this  reason,  the  Premier’s  Council  is  working  closely 
with  other  provincial  disability  advisors  across  Canada  to  provide  Statistics  Canada  and 
Human  Resources  Development  Canada  with  suggestions  on  how  the  HALS  2001  can 
best  be  revised  so  that  the  most  accurate  and  relevant  information  will  be  collected. 

HALS  also  needs  a commitment  from  Canadian  citizens.  Such  a questionnaire, 
which  requires  sensitivity  and  trust  from  both  the  interviewer  and  interviewee,  is  only 
as  good  as  the  responses  collected.  In  talking  with  census  takers  of  both  the  1991  and 
1 996  Census  questionnaires,  we  have  been  told  that  many  families  refuse  to  answer  any 
questions  regarding  disabilities — for  themselves  or  on  behalf  of  family  members  who 
may  have  a disability.  This  fact  is  underscored  by  results  of  the  1996  Census  in  which, 
while  the  HALS  questionnaire  was  not  used,  two  questions  asked  individuals  to  iden- 
tify whether  or  not  they  considered  themselves  to  have  a long-term  disability.  The 
definition  of  a disability  was  not  given,  nor  were  any  parameters  designated,  leaving  the 
response  entirely  up  to  the  interpretation  of  the  respondent.  In  Alberta,  only  7% 
indicated  having  a disability.  Compare  that  to  the  1991  HALS  data  which  indicated  a 
provincial  result  of  17%.  Clearly,  we  know  that  the  number  of  persons  with  disabilities 
has  not  decreased  by  241,000.  More  likely  is  that  the  responses — or  lack  of — tend  to 
indicate  the  reluctance  to  provide  sensitive  information  on  personal  issues. 

Providing  information  to  a total  stranger  on  a subject  still  associated  with  prejudice 
and  stigma  is  understandably  difficult  for  some.  However,  given  the  extremely  valuable 
implications  that  these  statistics  have  for  budgets,  programs  and  serviees,  and  keeping 
in  mind  the  absolute  confidentiality  of  information  gathered,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
make  the  most  of  this  upcoming  opportunity  in  2001.  Unlike  HAL  from  Kubrick  and 
Clarke’s  “Odyssey”,  the  Health  and  Activity  Limitation  Survey  can  be  turned  off  quite 
easily.  Considering  the  reluctance  of  Statistics  Canada  to  make  it  a part  of  the  last 
census,  it  could  be  the  last  opportunity  to  obtain  this  data  for  another  ten  years. 

For  more  information  about  the  HALS  consultations,  please  contact  Renee  Langlois, 
HALS  Manager  with  Statistics  Canada,  at  613/951-0878  or  toll  free  at  800/263-1136. 
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newsworthy 


Strategic  Directions 

In  late  1998,  the  Premier’s  Council  began  a 
strategic  planning  process.  The  goal  was  to 
create  a blueprint  to  guide  the  Council  dur- 
ing its  extended  five  year  mandate. 

At  a two-day  meeting  in  late  April,  Coun- 
cil Members,  with  assistance  of  facilitators, 
developed  a working  draft  of  a strategic  plan. 
It  contains  a revised  vision  and  mission  state- 
ment, a statement  of  business  focus,  and  pri- 
orities requiring  action  and  desired  outcomes. 

While  only  a working  draft,  this  plan  is  a 
serious  statement  of  direction  and  is  already 
being  used  to  guide  the  Council’s  activities. 

Our  goal  is  to  gain  feedback  from  organi- 
zations of  and  for  Albertans  with  disabilities, 
program  managers,  politicians,  and  individual 
Albertans.  We  have  widely  circulated  the  draft 
and  hope  to  have  secured  feedback  by  the 
end  of  August.  If  you  have  not  yet  received 
one,  please  contact  our  office  at  780/422-1095 
or  toll-free  800/272-8841,  or  see  our  website 
(www.premierscouncil.ab.ca) . 

Open  House  Events 

In  conjunction  with  the  development  of  its 
Strategic  Directions  document,  the  Premier’s 
Council  is  planning  the  first  series  of  annual 
Open  House  events  throughout  the  prov- 
ince this  fall.  The  objectives  are  to: 

• provide  communities  with  the  opportunity 
to  express  “real  impact”  issues  and  con- 
cerns unique  to  their  experiences. 

• provide  council  with  the  insight  into  an- 
swering the  question:  Where  do  we  go  from 
here.^ 

• develop  of  a provineial  disability  strategy 
responsive  to  input  received  from  each  com- 
munity. 

• provide  a platform  for  council  members  to 
network  and  have  a reciprocal  exchange 
with  each  community. 

• provide  a conduit  for  the  Premier’s  Coun- 
cil to  effectively  communicate  its  new  Stra- 
tegic Directions  document. 

Specific  information  regarding  date,  time 
and  location  of  this  years  events  has  yet  to  be 
finalized.  Details  will  be  sent  to  all  organiza- 
tions in  our  database.  For  more  information, 
please  contact  Tom  Fowler,  Manager  of  Com- 
munity Relations  and  Policy  Analysis  at  780/ 
422-1095  or  1-800/272-8841. 


Edmonton  Architect  Wins  Mayor’s  Award 

Edmonton  architect  Ron 
Wickman  has  received  yet 
another  aeeolade  for  his 
work  in  barrier  free  housing  de- 
sign. 

On  June  9th,  Wickman  re- 
ceived the  City  of  Edmonton 
Mayor’s  Award  for  Accessible  Ar- 
ehitecture  (Residential  Cat- 
egory) forhisworkon  the  BillZapf 
residence.  Wickman  had  been 
hired  by  Mr.  Zapf,  a quadriple- 
gie,  to  redesign  his  home  on  Ada 
Boulevard  in  East  Edmonton. 

The  renovations  in  the  house 
were  ambitious  and  included  the 
addition  of  a seeond  floor,  eon- 
taining  an  open  multipurpose 
room  with  a large  balcony  pro- 
viding a breathtaking  view  of  the 
river  valley.  Other  modifications 
included  redevelopment  of  the 
main  floor  area  into  an  open  de- 
sign, addition  of  a stair  lift,  and 
construction  of  front  and  back 
porches,  a mud  room,  a steam 
room  and,  of  eourse,  a large  bath- 
room with  wheel-in  shower. 

These  and  other  minor  modifi- 


cations provide  Mr.  Zapf 
with  more  independ- 
ence. 

Wickman,  who  is  a 
previous  winner  in  the 
CMHC  FlexHousing 
Competition,  says  that 
he  will  eontinue  to  foeus 
on  barrier  free  housing — 
he  foreeasts  a growing 
need  due  in  large  part  to 
a population  that  is  ag- 
ing. He  ean  be  reaehed 
at  780/430-9935. 

In  the  eategory  of 
Publie  Serviee  Buildings 
For  All,  the  judges  ehose 
the  Lessard  Library. 
Opened  in  1996,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  accessible  li- 
braries in  Edmonton. 

There  was  a great  deal  of 
planning  done  to  ensure 
that  the  retrofitted  mall 
spaee  could  accommo- 
date the  library  and  its 
potential  users.  The  Lessard  de- 
sign team  used  the  Accessible  Ca- 
nadian 11  booklet  which  is  a 


Ser\ice  Buildings  luir  .\ 
'Targeted  Population,  the 
judges  were  most  im- 
pressed with  'I'he  (iood 
Samaritan  .Millwoods 
Ca  re  Ce  n t re . ' T h i s ce  n t re 
houses  high  le\el,  long 
term  care  residents  with 
both  cognitixe  and  physi- 
cal disabilities.  Each  resi- 
dent has  a self  contained 
studio  apartment  com- 
plete with  a prix  ate  bath- 
ing area  and  kitchenette. 

'The  Mayor’s  .Axvard 
for  .Aeeessible  .Architec- 
ture xvas  established  in 
1997.  It  recognizes exem- 
plarx'  project  teams  (ar- 
chitect, urban  planner, 
builder,  designer  and/or 
developer)  xvhose  de- 
signs or  projects  demon- 
strate creative  sensitivity 
for  the  practical  concerns 
of  makingurban  architec- 
ture and  community  dexelop- 
ments  accessible  to  persons  xvi  th 
disabilities. 


Wickman’s  winning  design  of  the  Zapf  residence  included 
installment  of  this  stair  lift  to  a spacious  second  floor. 

resouree  tool  for  libraries  serv- 
ing persons  with  disabilities. 

In  the  final  category,  Publie 


Accessible  Condo  Phase  Two  Complete 


base  Two  ofCreek  Side  Condominium  Projeet 
in  the  Mill  Creek  area  of  Edmonton  is  now 
complete. 

As  in  Phase  One,  the  seeond  phase  has  a number 
of  adapted  units.  Modifieations  such  as  large  open 
kitchens,  wheel-in  showers,  aceessible  balconies, 
elevators,  power  doors  and  reachable  wall  switches 
have  been  incorporated  into 
the  building.  The  features  are 
designed  to  meet  specifie 
needs  and  provide  the  pur- 
chaser with  greater  independ- 
ence. 

An  innovative  feature  of 
this  projeet  is  the  home  eare 
program  which  is  managed  by 
the  residents.  The  services  are 
available  at  no  cost  on  a 24- 
hour  basis  to  the  people  living 


in  the  building.  By  managing  their  owm  serx'iee, 
residents  are  assured  of  high  quality  and  respon- 
siveness. 

Phase  Three  at  Creek  Side  is  now  pre-selling.  If 
you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  this  great 
projeet,  eall  Mike  Doris  of  Barrier  Free  Innox^a- 
tions  Ltd.  at  780/433-1923. 


Bionics  Now  Reaiity 

The  Princess  Margaret  Rose  Or- 
thopaedic Hospital  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  claimsto  have  produced 
the  world’s  most  sophisticated  bi- 
onic arm.  Edinburgh  modular  arm 
system  (EMAS)  has  motorized 
shoulder,  wrist  and  elbow  joints, 
as  well  as  contractingfingers,  which 
areall  controlled  by  thought  proc- 
ess, thanks  to  pressure  sensors 
and  an  advanced  microchip.  The 
arm's  lifelike  covering  has  wrin- 
kles and  fingerprints.  The  arm, 
which  weighs  only  four  pounds,  is 
being  field-tested  by  Campbell 
Aird,  a 47-year-old  hotel  worker. 
It  will  allow  Aird  to  carry  out  com- 
plex tasks,  such  as  tying  shoe- 
laces,forthefirsttimein  16years. 
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EnableUnk  Makes  Debut 

New  website  hailed  as  one-stop  disability  resource 


It’s  being  advertised  as  “Canada’s  most  compre- 
hensive online  resource  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities.” 

It’s  called  EnableLink,  and  it’s  been  designed 
as  a way  to  link  people 
with  disabilities  to  thou- 
sands of  online  and 
offline  resources,  as  well 
as  to  people  and  experts 
within  the  disability 
community. 

EnableLink  (http:// 
www.enablelink.org) 
was  developed  by  the 
Canadian  Abilities 
Foundation  (CAE), 
publishers  of  Abilities 
magazine.  “EnableLink 
is  the  most  information- 
rich  online  resource  yet 
for  people  with  disabili- 
ties,” says  Raymond  Cohen,  CAE  President. 
“EnableLink  will  provide  a bridge  linking  people 
with  disabilities  to  each  other — as  well  as  to  the 
people  and  resources  they  need.  EnableLink  will 
prove  to  be  particularly  beneficial  to  people  new  to 
disability,  whether  as  a result  of  workplace  injury, 
accident,  or  a progressive  disease.” 

The  website  includes  a resources  section  with 


online  directories  of  provincial,  national  and  inter- 
national disability  organizations  totaling  more  than 
5,000  products  and  services,  a communication  cen- 
tre which  allows  users  to  chat  with  other  online 
users,  a news  and  events 
section  listing  upcom- 
ingdisability  events  and 
conferences,  and  a li- 
brary section  and  read- 
ing room  which  give 
users  access  to  a variety 
of  publications. 

Cohen  stresses  that, 
despite  its  comprehen- 
siveness, EnableLink  is 
in  its  infancy.  “This 
marks  an  important 
starting  point.  We  ex- 
pect this  website  to  take 
hold  within  the  disabil- 
ity community  and  to 
grow,  as  people  begin  to  explore  it,  use  it  and  add 
their  input  to  it.  It  really  is  a work  in  progress.” 
EnableLink  has  been  made  possible  with  dona- 
tions from  a multitude  of  sponsors,  the  most  sig- 
nificant being  from  the  Workers’  Compensation 
Boards  of  Canada.  Cohen  adds  that  CAE  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  new  sponsors  to  allow  EnableLink  to 
continue  its  growth. 


The  EnableLink  website  features  an  online  directory  of  more  than 
5,000  disability  organizations — and  much  more. 


Rebif  Rebuffed:  MS  Drug  Doesn’t  Slow  Disease 

Results  of  a three-year,  controlled  clinical  trial  of  interferon  beta- la  (Rebif)  for  secondary-progressive 
MS  indicate  that  neither  of  two  different  test  doses  delayed  the  progression  of  disability.  The  trial, 
conducted  by  Ares-Serono  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  involved  618  people  and  took  place  at  22  clinical 
centres  in  Europe,  Australia  and  Canada. 

People  with  secondary-progressive  MS  begin  with  a relapsing-remitting  course,  then  develop  a pro- 
gressive course,  possibly  with  relapses  and/or  minor  recovery.  While  some  patients  may  have  benefited, 
the  drug  failed  to  meet  the  primary  goal  of  the  study:  to  slow  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  drug  (or  placebo)  was  self-injected  under  the  skin  three  times  a week  for  three  years.  Results  of  the 
trial  were  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  European  Neurological  Society  in  Milan,  Italy  on  June  7. 

In  previous  studies  of  relapsing-remitting  MS,  Rebif  was  shown  to  reduce  relapse  rate,  slow  progres- 
sion and  reduce  brain  lesions  detected  by  MRI.  The  Ares-Serono  group  suggested  that  the  disappointing 
results  of  the  new  study  could  be  due  to  the  trial’s  secondary-progressive  patient  population  having 
relatively  high  levels  of  disability  to  begin  with. 

Hope  for  another  drug,  however,  remains  high.  According  to  the  National  MS  Society  (USA),  positive 
findings  on  slowing  progression  of  disability  for  secondary-progressive  MS  have  been  reported  from 
European  studies  of  interferon  beta- lb  (Betaseron).  A study  of  Betaseron  for  secondary-progressive 
disease  is  underway  in  North  America. 


-Source:  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  (USA) 


Auto  Speech 
Recognition 
Harmfui? 

Automatic  speech  recognition 
(ASR)  software  is  becoming 
very  popular  as  a computer- 
input  alternative — particularly  for 
people  with  disabilities.  With  ASR 
programs,  you  can  watch  while  the 
words  thatyou  speak  into  a micro- 
phone are  converted  into  text  on 
your  screen. 

Butapparently,  ASR  is  not  with- 
out shortcomings.  Voice  problems 
associated  with  its  frequent  use 
have  been  reported  in  the  main- 
stream press — vocal  fatigue,  pain 
in  and  around  the  voice  box  (lar- 
ynx), and  hoarse  voices. 

Researchers  working  at  the  U 
of  A believe  that  people  with  spinal 
cord  injury — particularly  quadri- 
plegics— may  be  at  increased  risk 
due  to  the  constraints  imposed 
upon  their  respiratory  and  speech 
systems  by  their  injury.  The  re- 
searchers are  conducting  a study 
that’s  focusing  on  whether  or  not 
people  with  SCI  are  using  vocal  and 
breathing  behaviours  with  ASR 
technology  that  will  put  them  at  an 
increased  risk. 

If  you’re  a quadriplegic  who  is 
interested  in  furthering  research  in 
this  area,  you  can  participate  in 
the  project  by  allowing  the  re- 
searchers to  record  your  speech 
and  breathing  information  while 
using  ASR.  Participation  involves 
three  separate  sessions. 

All  subjects  will  be  reimbursed 
for  their  time  and  transportation 
costs.  For  more  information  or  to 
find  out  if  you  qualify  as  a candi- 
date, contact  Jana  Rieger  by  phone 
(780/492-7588)  or  email 
(jms5(S)ualberta.ca). 
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Definition  of  Disabiiity  Rostiicted  in  U.S. 

Critics  argue  that  Supreme  Court’s  decision  is  a “profound  setback”  to  the  ADA 


From  time  to  time,  it’s  use- 
ful for  us  in  Canada  to  watch 
disabi  I i ty-related  pol  icy  de- 
velopments  in  the  United  States. 

There,  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  since 
inception  nineyears  ago,  has  pro- 
vided broad  protection  from  dis- 
crimination to  people  with 
disabilities.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  released  a ruling 
that  narrowed  the  definition  of 
disability  and  arguably  reduced 
the  ability  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  to  pro- 
tect disabled  people  from  em- 
ployment discrimination. 

By  a 7-2  vote,  the  court  ruled 
in  three  cases  that  the  determi- 
nation whether  an  individual  was 
disabled  under  the  ADA  should 
take  into  account  measures  that 
can  correct  the  impairment. 

The  ruling  was  a defeat  for  two 
nearsighted  pilots,  a mechanic 
with  high  blood  pressure  and  a 
truck  driver  with  poor  eyesight. 

In  one  case,  twins  Karen 
Sutton  and  Kimberly  Hinton 


applied  to  work  as  pilots  for 
United  Air  Lines.  They  argued 
that  their  extreme  nearsighted- 
ness should  be  considered  a dis- 
ability. They  sued  after  they  did 
not  get  hired. 

In  another  case,  Vaughn 
Murphy,  who  has  high  blood 
pressure,  was  hired  as  a mechanic 
for  United  Parcel  Service  in 
1994.  Murphy’s  doctor  said  he 
was  unable  to  use  medicine  to 
lower  his  blood  pressure  below 
the  level  required  by  the  federal 
government  without  suffering 
severe  side  effects.  Murphy  sued 
after  he  was  fired. 

The  third  case  involved  truck 
driver  Hallie  Kirkingburg,  who 
has  peripheral  vision  and  depth 
perception,  but  could  not  meet 
the  government’s  vision  require- 
ment and  sued  after  he  was  fired. 

All  four  were  deemed  non- 
disabled by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  ADA’s  definition  of  dis- 
ability is  “a  physical  or  mental 
impairment  that  substantially 
limits”  at  least  one  life  activity. 


In  turn,  a disabled  person  is  de- 
fined as  one  who  is  “regarded  as 
having  such  impairment.” 


“...the  Supreme  Court 
has  shown  that  its 
understanding  of  what 
the  ADA  intended  is 
far  from  the 
understanding  of 
those  who  drafted  the 
statute.” 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor, 
writing  for  the  majority,  said,  “We 
hold  that  the  determination  of 
whether  an  individual  is  disabled 
should  be  made  with  reference 
to  measures  that  mitigate  the  in- 
dividual’s impairment,  includ- 
ing...eyeglasses  and  contact 
lenses.” 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens, 
one  of  two  members  of  the  court 


w ho  authored  a dissenting  opin- 
ion, said  that  to  be  true  to  the 
law’s  purpose  it  should  be  gi\en 
“a  generous  rather  than  a miserly 
construction.” 

.Some  disabiiity  actixists  de- 
cried the  ruling  as  a “profound 
setback”  to  the  A1  )A. 

“In  ruling  against  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  three  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Ciourt  has  show  n that  its 
understanding  of  w hat  the  A1  )A 
intended  is  far  from  the  under- 
standingofthose  w ho  drafted  the 
statute,”  said  the  Center  for  an 
Accessible  Society  in  a news  re- 
lease. 

Not  eveiyone  agrees.  “'The 
ruling,  in  total,  amounts  to  a 
grand  slam  for  the  disabled,” 
wrote  John  M.  Williams  in  his 
regular  column  on  assistive  tech- 
nologN'  issues  in  Business  Week 
Online.  “Not  only  did  the  court 
provide  more  power  to  individu- 
als to  minister  to  themselves,  the 
justices  gave  employers  a clear 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
disability  in  the  workplace. 
That’s  a great  x ictoiy  for  disa- 
bled workers,  for  as  most  people 
in  the  corporate  world  will  tell 
you,  the  worst  enemy  of  sound 
business  practices  is  uncertainn,'.” 

Meanwhile,  a recently  com- 
pleted Lou  Harris  survey  con- 
cluded that  the  ADA  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. According  to  the  surx'ey,  com- 
missioned  by  the  National 
Organization  on  Disability,  two 
thirds  of  adult  Americans  are 
aw  are  of  the  Act’s  existence.  Of 
those,  87  percent  express  ap- 
proval for  it. 

Additionally,  75  percent  of 
those  surx'eyed  think  the  benefits 
of  the  ADA  to  people  wath  dis- 
abilities are  wmrth  additional 
costs,  and  83  percent  believe  they 
will  lower  welfare  rolls  and  create 
employment  opportunities. 


Protection  for  Animal  Owners  Clarified 


In  the  last  issue  of  Status  Report , we  told  you  about  new  assistive  animal  legislation  being  developed 
in  British  Columbia.  In  the  article,  we  made  this  statement:  “There  is  no  law^  in  Alberta  regarding 
discrimination  against  people  with  disabilities  who  use  assistive  animals.” 

According  to  Andrew  Turzansky  of  the  Alberta  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  Blind  Persons  Rights 
Act  does  cover  discrimination  issues  for  people  who  use  guide  dogs.  Additionally,  says  Turzansky,  any 
person  with  a disability  wTo  feels  that  they  have  been  discriminated  against 
can  file  a complaint  with  the  Commission. 

However,  Turzansky  concedes  that  these  routes  of  recourse  have  consider- 
able shortcomings,  the  most  notable  being  that  only  blind  people  are  currently 
offered  specific  protection  under  the  current  Act.  He  says  that  there  is  a clear 
need  for  broad,  enforceable  legislation  that  recognizes  the  rights  of  all  people 
with  disabilities  who  may  use  an  assistive  animal  for  purposes  beyond 
“guiding” — for  example,  a wheelchair  user  who  uses  a sen  ice  dog. 

Turzansky  adds  that  the  Commission  is  w^ell  aware  of  these  short- 
comings and  is  looking  at  the  feasibility  of  working  wdth  appropriate 
government  departments  with  the  goal  of  creating  new'  or  amended 
legislation  that  would  better  protect  the  rights  of  all  people  w-ith 
disabilities  who  use  assistive  animals. 


The  Blind  Persons  Rights  Act  offers  specific 
protection  to  guide  dog  owners. 
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Feny  Code  of  Practice 

New  standards  for  Canadian  ferries 


The  Canadian  Transporta- 
tion Agency  (CTA)  has  just 
launched  a new  Code  of 
Practice  on  Ferry  Accessibility. 

The  Code  of  Practice,  de- 
signed to  increase  the  mobility 
of  passengers  with  disabilities, 
applies  to  ferries  of  1,000  gross 
tonnes  or  more  which  transport 
passengers  and  vehicles  between 
provinces  or  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Code  ensures  equip- 
ment accessibility  and  offers 
practical  and  functional  solutions 
to  systemic  accessibility  prob- 
lems encountered  by  persons 
with  disabilities  and  seniors.  For 
example,  an  operator  should  en- 
sure that  a wheelchair  user  can 
freely  access  an  elevator. 

The  essence  of  the  accessibil- 


ity criteria  of  the  Code  is  as  fol- 
lows: All  ferries  of  1,000  gross 
tonnes  or  more  should  satisfy  by 
January  1,  2002,  accessibility  cri- 
teria for  signage,  communication 
of  information,  supplemental  pas- 
senger briefing  cards,  lighting, 
stairways,  handrails,  corridors  and 
passageways,  floors,  doorways  and 
doors,  counters,  telephones, 
alarms,  elevators,  vehicle  decks, 
passenger  lounges,  cafeterias, 
cabins,  and  washrooms  . 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  Code, 
developed  in  cooperation  with 
industry  representatives  and 
consumers,  is  voluntary  in  na- 
ture. In  other  words,  ferry  opera- 
tors aren’t  bound  to  follow  its 
recommendations.  The  CTA  in- 
dicates it  will  conduct  periodic 
surveys  to  monitor  implementa- 
tion process  and  will  deal  with 
individual  complaints  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  an  undue 
obstacle  to  the  mobility  of  per- 
sons with  disabilities. 

The  Code  of  Practice  is  avail- 
able on  the  Internet  (www.cta- 
otc.gc.ca). 


Rental  Van  Program  Grows 

The  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association  (Alberta)  and  Rent-a-Wreck 
are  proud  to  announce  the  second  addition  to  the  wheelchair  acces- 
sible rental  van  program.  With  the  addition,  there  is  now  a van 
available  in  each  of  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  areas. 

The  new  van  is  a 1987  Chevy,  equipped  with  a lowered  floor, 
Vangator  platform  lift  and  manual  tie  down  system.  It  has  room  to 
accommodate  one  person  seated  in  a wheelchair,  three  passengers 
on  the  bench  seat  across  the  back,  and  the  driver.  There’s  also 
plenty  of  storage  room. 

A lease  agreement  has  been  established  between  Rent-a-Wreck 
in  Northeast  Calgary  and  CPA  Alberta.  Revenue  from  the  rental  of 
the  van  goes  to  cover  operating  and  maintenance  expenses.  Any 
surplus  is  returned  to  CPA  in  hopes  of  purchasing  a newer  rental 
van.  Rental  prices  begin  at  ^44.95  per  day. 

If  you  would  like  to  rent  the  new  van  or  more  information,  con- 
tact Tom  French  at  Rent-a-Wreck,  1210  Meridian  Road  NE,  Calgary, 
phone  (403)  273-5800. 
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Alberta  Infrastructure  Update 

Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities  is  now  part  of  the  new 
department  called  Alberta  Infrastructure.  The  department 
has  retained  its  commitment  to  accessible  transportation  and 
pedestrian  environments  for  people  with  disabilities. 

This  summer,  Alberta  Infrastructure  is  installing  the  wheel- 
chair accessibility  symbol  on  Gasoline  Alley  signs  (along  the 
Red  Deer  corridor  of  Highway  2)  for  qualifying  businesses. 
The  signs  will  clearly  indicate  to  travellers  with  disabilities 
which  businesses  are  accessible. 

As  a further  aid  to  the  motoring  public,  roadside  call  boxes 
will  be  installed  along  Highway  2 by  AlbertaMAS  (Motorist 
Aid  System).  The  call  boxes  will  be  located  at  16  kilometre 
intervals  on  alternating  sides  of  the  divided  highway.  Each 
call  box  “pad”  is  fully  accessible  to  users  of  mobility  devices, 
and  amplification  is  provided  for  users  who  are  hard  of  hear- 
ing. Fifteen  call  boxes  have  already  been  installed  and  are 
operating  on  Highway  1 between  Banff  and  Calgary. 

AlbertaMAS  has  an  agreement  with  Alberta  Infrastructure 
to  install  approximately  400  wireless  solar  powered  call  boxes 
along  primary  highways  during  the  next  two  years. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Alberta  capital,  Edmonton  Transit  Sys- 
tem is  increasing  the  number  of  cars  with  accessibility  ramps 
on  its  Light  Rail  Transit  (LRT)  line.  The  new  ramp-equipped 
vehicles  will  help  alleviate  scheduling  problems  that  resulted 
with  only  one  ramp-equipped  car  in  operation.  By  the  end  of 
2001,  all  LRT  cars  will  have  an  access  ramp. 

Ski  Year  Round! 

The  Alberta  Association  of  Disabled  Skiers  wants  you  to  know 
that  you  can  take  advantage  of  its  programs  all  year  long.  The 
Association  operates  three  separate  programs  each  year:  wa- 
ter skiing,  alpine,  and  cross-country. 

The  Association  is  able  to  offer  individualized  instruc- 
tion to  students  with  disabilities.  Specialized  equipment 
ensures  a fun  and  safe  experience  for  every  participant.  Eor 
the  more  advanced  skiers,  a learn-to-race  program  offers 
added  challenges.  In  the  sit  ski  program,  both  mono  and  bi- 
skis are  available. 

The  Edmonton  water  skiing  program,  which  started  on 
June  14,  takes  place  at  Wizard  Lake  just  west  of  the  city. 
Weather  permitting,  the  schedule  called  for  skiing,  swim- 
ming and  barbecues  for  eight  Monday  evenings.  Eor  more 
details  on  the  summer  program,  call  780/439-4499. 

During  the  winter,  there  will  be  alpine  skiing  at  Rabbit 
Hill  on  eight  Wednesday  nights  and  cross-country  skiing  at 
Victoria  Golf  Course  on  six  Tuesdays. 

Registration  fees  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.  Transporta- 
tion isn’t  provided,  but  members  do  carpool.  Students  and 
volunteers  of  all  ages  and  abilities  are  welcome. 

For  more  details  on  the  programs  in  your  area,  call  the 
provincial  office  at  780/427-8104. 
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Taking  Aim  at  Couch  Potatoes 

New  program  promotes  active  living  for  people  with  disabilities 


Pfizer  Canada  Inc.,  the 
pharmaceutical  giant 
best  known  for  its  recent 
debuting  of  Viagra,  has 
teamed  up  with  the  federal 
government  to  support  a new 
campaign  aimed  at  reducing 
inactivity  in  Canadians  with 
disabilities. 

“Viabilite”,  an  ambitious 
five  year  program,  aims  to  in- 
crease the  physical  activity  of 
Canadians  with  a disability. 
The  initiative,  which  was 
launched  in  June  by  the  Ac- 
tive Living  Alliance  for  Cana- 
dians with  a Disability 
(ALACD),  received  $500,000 
in  seed  funding  fromHealth 
Canada  and  another  $200,000 
over  four  years  from  Pfizer 
Canada  Inc. 

“This  is  a great  example  of 
how  we  can  work  together,”  said 
Health  Minister  Allan  Rock,  who 
was  present  for  the  unveiling  of 
the  program.  “With  partnerships 
among  the  public,  corporate  and 
non-profit  sectors,  we  can  make 
things  happen.” 

The  funds  from  Health 
Canada  and  Pfizer  Canada  Inc. 
will  be  used  to  support  the  most 
ambitious  and  concerted  effort 
ever  to  encourage  Canadians 
with  disabilities  to  lead  more  ac- 
tive lives  and  reap  the  health 
benefits.  The  initiative  is  being 
spearheaded  by  ALACD,  a non- 
profit, non-governmental  organi- 
zation. It  is  in  direct  response  to 
the  collective  goal  set  in  August 
1997  by  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial/territorial Ministers  respon- 
sible for  fitness.  This  goal  called 
fora  10% decrease  in  the  number 
of  inactive  Canadians  by  the  year 
2003.  Health  Canada  estimated 
the  related  health  care  cost  sav- 
ings at  approximately  $5  billion. 
ALACD  aims  to  exceed  that  goal 
and  has  pledged  to  reduce  the 


inactivity  of  Canadians  with  a 
disability  by  20%  by  2003. 

Theresa  Firestone,  Vice 
President,  Government  and 
Public  Affairs  at  Pfizer  Canada 
Inc.,  spoke  about  the  company’s 
continuing  commitment  to 
“Viabilite,”  by  pledging  to  assist 
with  the  recruitment  of  addi- 
tional corporate  partners  to  the 
program. 

“We’re  proud  to  offer  our  sup- 
port to  the  Active  LivingAlliance 
with  this  important  initiative  and 
help  them  reaeh  their  goal,”  said 
Firestone.  “By  increasing  the 
physical  activity  and  improving 
the  health  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities, health  care  eosts  will  be 
significantly  reduced  and  the 
quality  of  lives  improved.” 

ALACD’s  five-year  social 
marketing  initiative  will  enable 
Canadians  with  disabilities  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  an  active  life- 
style. “There  are  4.2  million  peo- 
ple living  with  a disability  in  this 
country — that’s  15.4%  of  Cana- 
dians,” stated  Linda  Hancock, 
Chair  of  ALACD. 

“We  not  only  want  to  promote 
the  benefits  of  an  active  lifestyle, 
but  also  to  deliver  our  message 
to  others  such  as  health  care  pro- 


fessionals, suppliers  and  o\\  n- 
ers/operators  of  sport  and  fit- 
ness facilities.” 

Eric  Boyd,  Past  (lhair  of 
AI ACd),  and  Chantal  Benoit, 
a member  of  the  (Canadian 
Women’s  WTeelchair  Basket- 
ball Team  for  the  past  14 
years,  also  attended  the 
launch  and  discussed  the  posi- 
tive effects  that  active  living 
has  had  on  their  lives  and  an- 
nounced their  support  of  the 
“Viabilite”  program. 

“The  whole  initiative  has 
profound  implications  for  the 
enhancement  of  lifestyles  of 
people  with  a disability,”  said 
Boyd.  “Viabilite  will  play  a cata- 
lytic role  in  reducing  health  care 
costs  by  over  a billion  dollars  by 
2003.” 

Chantal  Benoit,  two-time 
Paralympic  Gold  Medalist  and 
two-time  World  Champion  in 
Wheelchair  Basketball,  had  a 
simple  but  straightforward  mes- 
sage for  those  assembled  for  the 
launch:  “Be  in  love  with  what  you 
do  and  share  that  with  members 
in  your  community.” 

ALACD  is  a parfnership  of 
15  national  organizations  with 
an  interest  in  active  living  and 
disability.  Its  mission  is  to  pro- 
mote inclusion  and  active  living 
lifestyles  of  Canadians  with  dis- 
abilities by  facilitating  commu- 
nication and  collaboration 
among  organizations,  agencies 
and  individuals.  Together, 
members  of  the  Alliance  are 
working  toward  a vision  of  full 
and  equitable  access  to  active 
living  opportunities  for  persons 
with  a disability. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact Reg  McClellan,  Viabilite 
Manager,  by  phone  (800/771- 
0663)  or  e-mail  (reg@fwsi.ca), 
or  check  out  the  website 
(www.viabilite.com). 
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DaimlerChtysler  Corp 
Seeks  Used  Wheels 

Whathappenstoawheelchaironce 
a person  has  outgrown  it?  Often,  it 
sits  in  the  garage  unused. 

DaimlerChrysler  Corporation 
and  Wheels  for  the  World,  a non- 
profit organization  that  provides 
wheelchairs  for  people  around  the 
world,  are  trying  to  change  that  by 
collecting  and  transporting  pre- 
owned wheelchairs  to  countries 
where  wheelchairs  can  be  used 
again — giving  new  owners  a 
chance  at  mobility. 

In  April,  Wheels  for  the  World 
carried  out  a two-weekend  drive  to 
collect  wheelchairs  in  the  metro  De- 
troitarea.DaimlerChrysler’strans- 
portation  department  provided  a 
semi-truck  trailer  and  driver  to 
deliver  the  wheelchairs  to  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  for  refurbishing. 
After  that,  the  wheelchairs  will  be 
delivered  to  Romania,  Poland  and 
Ghana— places  where  an  old 
wheelchair  can  grant  a fresh  and 
mobile  view  of  the  world. 

"As  a transportation  company, 
DaimlerChryslerrealizes  the  impor- 
tance of  mobility  and  the  freedom 
to  move  as  one  pleases,”  said  Bill 
Lamott,  DaimlerChryslerTranspor- 
tation  Manager.  “Working  along 
with  Wheels  forthe  World  has  given 
DaimlerChrysler  the  opportunity  to 
help  those  in  need  of  the 
mobility  a wheelchair  can  provide, 
which  is  often  the  onlyform  of  trans- 
portation available.” 

"This  drive  is  an  amazing  an- 
swer to  many  prayers,”  said 
Dorothy  Pitsch,  metro  Detroitchair- 
woman.  “We  expect  to  obtain  sev- 
eral wheelchairs,  but  transporting 
them  is  a big  part  of  the  process. 
DaimlerChrysler  has  stepped  to  the 
plate  and  agreed  to  help  our  mis- 
sion. The  word  is  spreading  and 
everyone  wants  to  help.” 

This  is  the  first  multi-city  drive. 
The  average  large-city  drive  col- 
lects about  200  chairs,  said  Pitsch. 

Wheeisforthe  World  has  placed 
6,000  people  in  wheelchairs  since 
its  inception  in  1992.  Wheels  for 
the  World  was  founded  by  Joni 
Eareckson  Tada,  who  became  a 
quadriplegic  in  a diving  accident. 
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Financial  Pianning  for  Caregivers 

Program  offers  seminars  to  community  organizations 


Should  financial  planning 
and  estate  planning  be  a top 
priority  for  parents  who 
take  care  of  dependent  children? 

Absolutely,  says  Wayne  T aylor 
of  the  Edmonton-based  T aylor  Fi- 
nancial Group.  “The  health  care 
system  is  being  stretched  and  the 
medical  care  and  support  people 
take  for  granted  is  not  guaranteed 
for  the  future,”  says  Taylor.  “The 
rewards  of  taking  care  of  family  are 
very  real  and  create  wonderful  lifetime  memories. 
The  demands  are  also  very  real — these  parents  often 
become  physically  exhausted  and  drained  emotion- 
ally and  spiritually  by  the  daily  caregiver  demands 
plaeed  on  them.  They  ean  become  so  stressed  it  robs 
them  of  the  necessary  energy  to  do  proper  planning 
for  the  future.” 

Taylor  has  joined  forces  with  fellow  financial 
planner  John  Willms  and  a number  of  other  quali- 
fied individuals  to  create  Family  Finance  & Estate 
Planning  Associates.  Taylor  says  the  organization’s 


goal  is  to  help  caregivers  ensure 
they  have  their  financial  and  le- 
gal affairs  in  order — a proeess 
which  may  include  the  use  of  in- 
surance, finaneial  planning,  wills, 
enduring  power  of  attorney  and 
personal  care  directives. 

“Peace  of  mind  results  with 
knowledge  that  these  planning 
issues  have  been  addressed  in  an- 
ticipation of  current  and  future 
needs,”  says  Taylor.  “Advanced 
planning  removes  some  stress  from  the  caregiver’s 
life  that  allows  them  more  energy  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  caring  for  their  other  family  needs.  By 
having  this  planning  done,  the  risk  of  the  ‘tax  de- 
partment’ being  a significant  beneficiary  can  be 
reduced.” 

The  Family  Financial  & Estate  Planning  Asso- 
ciates are  available  to  groups  interested  in  organiz- 
ing a 45  minute  information  seminar.  You  ean 
contact  the  group  c/o  John  Willms  or  Wayne  Taylor 
at  780/451-3152. 


John  Ryan’s  Regeneration  Tour  Coining  to  Aiberta 


John  Ryan’s  four  month 
cross-country  journey  on  a 
handcycle  is  well  over  the 
halfway  mark  by  the  time  you 
read  this  issue  of  Status  Report. 

Ryan,  a T12  paraplegic  from 
Whistler,  B.C.,  is  hoping  to  raise 
$5  million  for  spinal  cord  regen- 
eration research. 

At  press  time,  Ryan  had  just 
entered  Manitoba,  two  months 
after  starting  his  journey  in  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  He’s 
scheduled  to  enter  Alberta  on 
August  12  along  the  Trans 
Canada  Highway.  His  first  leg 
into  Alberta  will  take  him  to 
Irvine;  he’ll  take  about  a week  to 
make  his  way  through  Calgary 
and  to  the  B.C.  border. 

At  right  is  the  tour’s  itinerary 
for  Alberta.  For  more  informa- 
tion, see  the  tour’s  website 
(www.regenerationtour.org)  or 
call  800/570-3222. 
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Regeneration  Tour  Alberta  Itinerary 

Thursday,  August  12  (Day  104):  Ride  from  Sidewood,  SKto  Irvine, -AB 

Friday,  August  13  (Day  105);  Ride  from  Irvine,  AB  to  Anderson,  AB 

Saturday,  August  14  (Day  106):  Rest 

Sunday,  August  15  (Day  107):  Ride  from  Anderson,  AB  to  Bassano,  AB 

Monday,  August  16  (Day  108):  Ride  from  Bassano,  AB  to  Strathmore,  AB 

Tuesday,  August  17  (Day  109):  Ride  from  Strathmore,  AB  to  Calgary,  AB_ 

Wednesday,  August  18  (Day  110):  Rest 

Thursday,  August  19  (Day  111):  Ride  from  Calgary,  AB  to  Canmore,  AB 

Friday,  August  20  (Day  1 12);  Ride  from  Canmore,  AB  to  Alberta-BC  Border 
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MetLife  Introduces 
Services  for  Special 
Needs  Families 

MetLife,  a leading  Ameri- 
can provider  of  insurance 
and  financial  services,  re- 
cently introduced  a new 
marketing  division  that 
will  focus  on  the  financial 
concerns  of  families  with 
special  needs  children. 

MetDESK  (DESK  is 
short  for  Division  of  Estate 
Planning  for  Special  Kids) 
offers  a staff  of  specialists 
and  a website  where  visi- 
tors can  learn  about  finan- 
cial issues  for  special  needs 
children. 

While  only  available  in 
the  U.S.,  the  service — par- 
ticularly the  website — 
may  still  be  a good  source 
of  information  for  Cana- 
dian parents. 

The  MetDESK  web- 
site provides  detailed  in- 
formation on  products  and 
services  available  and  a list 
of  links  to  related  sites 
such  as  The  National  In- 
stitute on  Disability  and 
Rehabilitation  and  Excep- 
tional Parent  magazine. 

According  to  a news  re- 
lease from  the  company’s 
public  relations  division, 
MetDESK  specialists  are 
trained  to  take  clients 
through  a comprehensive 
planning  process  designed 
to  help  address  the  finan- 
cial, legal  and  governmen- 
tal issues  related  to  their 
special  needs  children. 

The  specialists  work 
closely  with  special  needs 
attorneys  and  can  help 
families  develop  plans  to 
provide  funds,  meet  vari- 
ous long-term  care  needs, 
and  preserve  benefits  from 
government  agencies. 

For  more  information, 
pay  a visit  to  the  website 
(www.metlife.com/desk). 
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Dr.  Louis  Francescutti 


An  Ethical  Ciy  for  Injuiy  Control 


The  annual  health  care  bur- 
den of  injury  on  our  society 
exceeds  that  of  cancer,  yet 
the  resources  allocated  to  injury 
control  research  pale  in  compari- 
son to  those  allotted  to  cancer 
research.  Why.^ 

I see  the  problem  being  one 
of  the  treatment  arm  of  health 
care  beingpitted  against  the  pre- 
ventative arm  in  a battle  for  the 
limited  resources  available.  De- 
spite recent  talk  of  creating  a 
more  preventative,  wellbeing- 
based  health  care  system,  it  ap- 
pears the  treatment  perspective 
is  winning.  I believe  all  Alber- 
tans will  lose  if  injury  control  isn’t 
addressed  as  a top  priority. 


The  injury  problem 
needs  the  same 
commitment  to 
funding  for  research 
that  has  been  made  to 
AIDS,  breast  cancer, 
and  heart  and  stroke 
disorders. 


Effective  injury  control  is 
based  on  injury  surveillance,  data 
analysis,  and  program  evaluation. 
Injury  control  encompasses  de- 
velopment of  effective  preven- 
tion approaches,  improving 
pre-hospital  and  trauma  care,  and 
aggressively  rehabilitating  those 
recovering  from  injury. 

I believe  that,  of  these  three 
areas,  we  have  failed  most  in  the 
area  of  prevention. 

You  may  better  know  injuries 
as  “accidents”  or  “freak  acci- 
dents”. These  terms  are  misno- 
mers— they  imply  nothing  can 
be  done  to  prevent  them.  But 
injuries  are  predictable  and  pre- 
ventable. 

Injuries  should  be  simply  cat- 


egorized as  either  intentional  or 
unintentional.  Intentional  inju- 
ries can  be  either  self-directed, 
such  as  suicide,  or  directed  at 
others,  such  as  assault.  Uninten- 
tional injuries  include  motor  ve- 
hicle collisions  and  falls. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it’s  im- 
portant to  again  stress  that  inju- 
ries are  both  predictable  and 
preventable.  Injuries  can  be  best 
prevented  by  many  approaches. 
The  most  successful  strategy  is 
through  engineering  changes 
such  as  better  vehicle  and  road 
design,  and  the  design  of  safer 
products  and  environments.  This 
approach  does  not  require  the 
individual  to  make  a conscious 
safety  choice.  An  enforcement 
approach  through  legislation, 
though  not  popular  at  times,  is 
another  effective  means — take 
seatbelt  legislation  as  an  exam- 
ple. Economic  incentives,  such  as 
discounted  insurance  premiums 
for  having  smoke  detectors  in- 
stalled, is  another  emerging  ap- 
proach. Finally,  education 
campaigns,  though  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  past,  remain  a 
method  for  trying  to  reduce  inci- 
dence of  injury. 

The  most  successful  of  strat- 
egies involve  a combination  of 
these  approaches. 

When  correctly  researched 
and  implemented,  injury  preven- 
tion strategies  work.  In  spite  of 
knowing  this,  it  is  clear  we  have 
not  taken  enough  strides  in  this 
direction.  Injuries  are  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  for  Canadians 
under  the  age  of  44.  Motor  vehi- 
cle-related injuries  are  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  for  those  under 
the  age  of  34.  And  injuries  kill 
more  children  over  the  age  of  one 
than  all  other  childhood  diseases 
combined. 

Although  it  should  be  obvi- 
ous, it  appears  necessary  to  ask, 
“Why  should  we  pay  attention 
to  injury  prevention  and  control.^ 


What  ethical  imperative  would 
retjuire  us  todosoat  theexpense 
of  attention  to  other  diseases.^” 
l^resLimably,  the  reason  that 
we  as  a society  devote  the  re- 
sources we  do  to  health  care  is 
that  we  wish  to  advance  the  well- 
being of  our  community.  4'hat 
we  offer  these  serxaces  on  the 
basis  of  need  implies  that  we 
believe  all  members  of  our  com- 
munity have  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  be  free  of  the  burdens  of 
disease  and  disability. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  it 
makes  sense  from  an  efficiency 
perspective  to  attend  to  those 
factors  that  are  known  to  most 
compromise  health  care.  And 
again,  it  is  clear  that  injuries,  in- 
tentional and  unintentional,  are 
a major,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, cause  of  compromise  to  in- 
dividual health  and  wellbeing. 
The  injury  problem  needs  the 
same  commitment  to  fundingfor 
research  that  has  been  made  to 
AIDS,  breast  cancer,  and  heart 
and  stroke  disorders. 

Given  the  startling  statistics 
mentioned  above,  one  would 
think  that  the  logic  of  this  ethi- 
cal argument  would  prevail  and 
we,  as  a society,  would  be  out- 
raged and  demand  something  be 
done.  But  that  hasn’t  happened. 
Why.? 

Ever^' other  disease  known  to 
man  has  an  organization  that 
raises  concern  about  that  disease. 
We  know  who  they  are  and  what 
they  do — and  they  do  it  well.  In 
contrast,  when  was  the  last  time 
someone  knocked  on  your  door 
and  asked  for  a donation  so  that 
more  research  could  be  done  for 
injury  control.?  WTy  is  this.?There 
are  many  theories: 

• Decision  and  policy  makers 
aren’t  threatened  as  much  by 
injuries  as  they  are  by  heart  dis- 
ease and  cancer. 

• Many  of  those  affected  by  in- 
juries are  socially  stigmatized 
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members  of  society. 

• ,\  misperception  exists  that  in- 
juries are  random  cnents  and 
unavoidable;  we  ha\e  become 
desensitized  by  media  reports 
of  how  commonplace  these 
e\ents  are. 

• I^ast  attempts  made  by  well- 
meaning  indixiduals  with  no 
training  in  the  field  ha\c  had 
limited  results. 

Wliatcwer  the  reasons, .Mberta 
has  failed  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  injur\'  control  through  provi- 
sion of  adequate  resources.  4 'he 
ProN'incial  1 lealth  Council,  in  its 
June  1998  report,  identified  in- 
juries as  an  area  that  needed  im- 
mediate attention.  4'he  province 
has  responded  with  a positi\e 
small  first  step  with  the  creation 
of  the  Alberta  Centre  for  Injurs 
Control  and  Research.  If  prop- 
erly funded  and  mandated,  the 
Centre  can  make  a difference. 
But  one  does  not  tackle  a 
multibillion-dollar  problem  with 
limited  resources  and  expect 
measurable  outcomes. 

The  ethical  ciy  for  injuiy  con- 
trol makes  sense.  We  can  and 
should  spend  our  health  care 
dollars  more  efficiently  by  ad- 
dressingpredicable  and  prevent- 
able injuries. 

This  guest  editorial  is  condensed 
from  In  Touch,  published  by  the 
Provincial  Health  Ethics  Netasork, 
February  1999. 

Dr.  Francescutti  founded  the  In- 
jury Prevention  Centre  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  Hospitals  and 
developed  the  avw'd -winning  multi- 
media injury  pr'evention  program for 
teenagers  called  HEROES.  He  is 
currently  Chair,.  Advisory  Body,  Al- 
berta Centr'e for  Injury  Contrvl  and 
Research.  He  is  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sor at  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  and  also  works  as  an  emer- 
gency physician  at  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Hospital. 
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Performers  Unions  Debut 
Disability  Resource  Card 


hree  performers’  unions — 
Aetors  Equity,  American 
Federation  of  Television  I 
and  Radio  Artists  (AFTRA)  and 
Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG) — | 
have  introduced  a special  Indus- 
try Resource  Card  designed  to 
educate  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry about  working  with  per- 
formers with  disabilities. 

The  card  was  debuted  by 
Screen  Actors  Guild  President 
Richard  Masur  at  a press  confer- 
ence on  April  27  in  New  York. 

“Everything  You  Always 
Wanted  to  Know  About  Working 
with  Performers  with  Disabili- 
ties But  Were  Afraid  to  Ask”  is  a 
two-sided,  laminated  card  being 
distributed  to  production  com- 
panies, talent  agents,  casting  of- 
fices and  other  industry  related 
groups.  The  card  provides  an- 
swers to  questions,  key  contact 
numbers  for  helping  arrange  ac- 
commodations that  may  be 
needed  and,  hopefully,  more 
understanding  of  the  fact  that 
disabled  actors  can  and  do  work. 

“Our  goal  is  to  acknowledge 
the  many  disabled  performers 
working  in  movies,  television, 
theatre,  commercials  and  indus- 
trials,” explained  Masur,  who  has 
been  outspoken  about  this  issue 
for  quite  some  time.  “These  ac- 
tors are  not  limited  by  their 
wheelchairs,  hearingdisabilities, 
guide  dogs,  interpreters  or  by  the 
set’s  cables,  scenery,  cameras  or 
stages.  They  are  only  limited  by 
other  people  who  think  these 
talented  professionals  can’t  do 
the  job.” 

“We  hope  these  materials  will 
address  many  of  the  more  com- 
mon questions  that  are  asked, 
and  provide  sources  that  can  of- 
fer answers  and  assistance,”  said 
AFTRA  National  President 
Shelby  Scott. 


“Despite  significant  gains 
made  in  the  areas  of  non-tradi- 
tional  casting,  actors  with  dis- 
abilities still  remain  vastly 
under-represented  on  our  stages 
as  well  as  on  film  and  television,” 
said  Ron  Silver,  President  of  Ac- 
tors’ Equity.  “Hopefully  this  re- 
source will  serve  to  counter  this 
inequity  by  reminding  creative 
decision  makers  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a physical  disability  nei- 
ther negates  nor  dissipates  an 
actor’s  talent.” 

Actors’  Equity  Association  is 
the  40,000  member  union  of  pro- 
fessional actors  and  stage  man- 
agers in  the  legitimate  theatre. 
Members  work  on  Broadway,  in 
regional  theatres,  dinner  thea- 
tres, summer  stock,  theatres  for 
young  audiences,  Disney  World 
and  at  Small  Professional  Thea- 
tres throughout  the  country. 

The  American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  Artists  rep- 
resents approximately  80,000 
actors,  news  broadcasters,  talk 
show  hosts,  announcers,  singers, 
dancers  and  others  who  work  in 
the  fields  of  television,  radio, 
sound  recordings,  commercials 
and  non-broadcast/industrial 
productions. 

The  Screen  Actors  Guild  is  a 
national  union  representing  over 
96,000  principal  and  background 
actors,  singers,  dancers,  stunt 
performers,  voice-over  artists, 
pilots,  puppeteers  and  models 
working  in  everything  from  tel- 
evision and  fdm  to  interactive 
multimedia  productions. 
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The  Calgary  Learning  Centre  presents  its  Summer  Institute 
1999.  Location:  University  of  Calgary’s  MacEwan  Student 
Centre.  Theme:  A World  of  Difference — Issues  and  Practice 
in  the  Assessment  of  Multicultural  Learners.  Contact  the 
Calgary  Learning  Centre  at  403/686-9300. 
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The  Spina  Bifida  and  Hydrocephalus  Association  of  Canada 
presents  its  National  Conference.  Location:  Radisson  Hotel 
in  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  Theme:  Bridging  the  Gap— 
bringingtogetherfamilies,  educators  and  health  care  profes- 
sionalstoassistinimprovingthequality  of  life  of  all  individuals 
with  spina  bifida  or  hydrocephalus.  Contact  SBHAC  at  800/ 
563-9488. 
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The  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association  (Alberta)  and  the  Brain 
Injury  Association  of  Alberta  present  Neurotrauma  Connec- 
tions ’99:  An  Alberta  Symposium  and  Assistive  Technology 
Trade  Show.  Location:  Mayfield  Inn  and  Convention  Centre  in 
Edmonton.  Theme:  workingtogether  in  neurotrauma  research, 
rehabilitation  and  prevention.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association  at  424-6312  (Edmon- 
ton) or  888/654-5444  (toll-free),  or  visit  the  Symposium 
website  (www.connections-99.com). 
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The  Canadian  Institute  for  Barrier  Free  Design  and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Architecture,  University  of  Manitoba,  present  the  first 
Universal  Design  conference  in  Canada.  Location:  Sheraton 
Winnipeg.  Theme:  advancing  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  universal  design  issues.  Contact  Susan  Shanley,  Confer- 
ence Coordinator,  at  204/474-7533. 
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Alberta  Children’s  Services  presents  the  first  annual  Alberta 
Children’s  Forum.  Location:  Edmonton.  Theme:  First  Circle: 
Uniting  for  Children.  Contact:  Brian  Kearns  at  Alberta  Chil- 
dren’s Services  at  780/415-0085. 
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The  Learning  Disabilities  Association  of  Alberta  (Calgary  Chap- 
ter) presents  the  20th  Annual  Provincial  Conference: 
LD>2000.  Location:  Westin  Calgary.  Theme:  three  day  con- 
ference dealing  with  a wide  variety  of  subjects  relating  to 
learning  disabilities  experienced  by  children  and  adults.  Con- 
tact: Learning  Disabilities  Association  of  Alberta  (Calgary 
Chapter)  at  403/283-6606. 
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